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A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


#  Among  the  thousand  or  more  re¬ 
quests  for  canned  food  literature  that 
come  to  us  each  day,  we  receive  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  letters  asking  for 
speakers  to  address  meetings. 

These  requests  come  from  grocer  or¬ 
ganizations  who  want  members  and 
employees  to  become  better  salesmen  of 
canned  foods ;  from  Chambers  of  Com¬ 


merce,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions 
Clubs,  as  well  as  from  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  hospital  diet  classes  and  women’s 
clubs. 

The  Canco  Speaking  Service  covers 
the  country,  keeps  booked  solidly  for 
months  ahead  .  .  .  telling  facts  about 
canned  foods  . . .  building  appreciation 
for  America’s  canning  industry. 


A  M  E  R  I  CAN  C  A  N  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 

2  3  0  P  A  R  KAVENUi^NEWYORK 


CAMERON  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

i 

I 

ResourcefurCanners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  scaling  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill.  I 

Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers!  j 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Art;iur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednr.iday, 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  .'v.ct  of 
March  3rd,  1879. 
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. .  Q)iviuon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


turcrs  at  viners,  Vtner  heeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cbciin  Adjusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Vi 


ner 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 


DbhifftdcA .  t 


Mo  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


#Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


Jl^  If  you  were  to  start  locating  Continen- 
M  \  tal  plants  all  over  the  country  by 
marking  X's  on  a  map,  you'd  discover  many 
interesting  facts. 

The  first  thing  you  would  find  is  that  Con¬ 
tinental  has  built  its  plants  as  near  to  the  can¬ 
ning  centers  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  are 
right  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  no  matter  what  your  requirements 
are  you  can  be  sure  of  being  served  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

Going  a  step  further  you  will,  upon  analyz¬ 
ing  this  map  a  little  more,  discover  that  Conti¬ 
nental's  forethought  and  planning  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  placement  of  these  plants,  assures  canners 


of  continuous  uninterrupted  service  regardless 
of  conditions  which  might  cripple  others. 

Finally,  a  count  of  these  X's  will  reveal  a 
total  of  42  plants — each  one  equipped  and 
busy  turning  out  the  billions  of  cans  which 
Continental  makes  each  year  for  its  thousands 
of  customers. 

And,  behind  it  all,  there  is  Continental's 
record  of  33  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  an  industry  which  has  grown 
steadily  and  surely.  It  is  this  experience,  gained 
step  by  step,  and  these  convenient  facilities 
which  Continental  offers  to  all  canners  alike. 

You  should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Anew  day  —  The  24th  of  October,  when  the 
Wage  and  Hour  law  went  into  effect,  has  come 
and  gone,  and  the  reverberations  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  land.  But  not  as  noisely  as  might 
have  been  expected,  because  the  test  shows  that  the 
vast  majority  of  employers  are  as  thoroughly  human 
as  their  employees,  and  have  been  paying  a  scale  of 
wages  well  above  the  minimum  requirements  of  this 
new  law.  There  were  more  growls  about  the  law  before 
it  went  into  effect  than  since,  for  it  is  decidedly  adverse 
advertising  to  be  numbered  among  the  objectors;  the 
world  is  spotting  the  men  and  the  industries,  if  any,  that 
are  groaning  under  this  law’s  obligations.  Per  contra 
whole  industries  are  proudly  boasting  that  they  are 
or  have  been  continuously  paying  well  above  the  mini¬ 
mum — 25  cents  per  hour  for  44  hours  or  $11.00  per 
week!  Humph,  they  say,  what  do  you  think  we  are 
slave  drivers?  Even  though  exempted  for  the  normal 
canning  time,  our  industry  is  out  of  the  danger  line  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

There  may  be  some  little  adjustments  needed, 
especially  in  the  over-time  work  and  rate,  before  the 
law  will  work  smoothly  everywhere,  but  let  no  one  say 
that  National  laws  of  this  kind  are  not  needed.  They 
used  to  say  that  about  the  operations  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Law  when  first  put  into  force :  “Too  damned 
much  Government  interference” — way  back  in  1906; 
but  is  was  strikingly  noticeable  that  the  only  ones  who 
sfdd  such  were  the  very  men  who  most  needed  the  law, 
t(  curb  or  eliminate  whom  the  law  had  been  enacted. 

If  you  wish  corroboration  of  this,  and  unavoidable 
e^  idence  of  the  need  for  this  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
ri  id  this  reaction  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily  press  the 
n  irning  after,  or  in  other  words  on  October  25th. 

We  quote  in  full: 

“WASHINGTON,  October  24 — Julius  Seligman,  president 
if  the  National  Pecan  Shellers  of  America,  reported  to 
vage-hour  Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  today  that 
3very  southern  pecan  shelling  plant  has  closed  because  of 
.he  wage-hour  law. 

“Seligman's  company  sought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  but  he  said  that  the  entire  industry 
vas  not  united  in  the  demand  for  exemption. 

“Seligman  estimated  that  approximately  50,000  workers 
vere  made  idle  because  of  the  shutdowns, 

“He  said  that  pecan  shellers  on  a  piecework  basis  receive 
from  8  cents  to  15  cents  an  hour  but  that  Deputy  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  Paul  Sifton  had  ruled  that  workers 


must  be  paid  the  25  cents  an  hour  minimum  imposed  by 
the  Wage-Hour  act. 

“He  said  many  shellers  already  pay  their  workers  25 
cents  an  hour. 

“President  Donald  Henderson  of  the  United  Cannery, 
Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America, 
a  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  Union,  said  his 
group  favored  application  of  the  act  to  the  industry.  The 
C.I.O.  conducted  a  strike  against  the  Seligman  and  other 
San  Antonio  firms  in  protest  against  an  attempted  wage 
cut  last  winter.” 

Conceivably  there  might  be  found  some  excuse  or 
extenuation  for  the  sweat-shop  which  turned  out  small 
children’s  dresses,  etc.,  to  retail  at  5  cents  and  10  cents 
— a  price  none  of  us  has  ever  been  able  to  understand — 
how  they  could  buy  the  cloth,  cut  it  and  make  into  such  a 
garment,  at  the  price.  But  shelled  pecans  are  of  the 
luxury  class  supreme.  We  have  just  priced  them  in 
this  city — in  the  cheap  candy  stores,  to  find  that  broken 
or,  as  they  termed  them,  medium  grades  sold  at  72 
cents  per  pound,  but  in  better  stores,  and  even  in  big 
department  stores  where  such  prices  are  usually  much 
lower  than  in  fancy  grocery  stores,  the  prices  for  whole 
meats  of  Jumbo  shelled  pecans  were  $1.25  per  pound. 
Yet  they  pay.  these  workers  8  cents  per  hour,  or  $3.84 
for  a  48  hour  week,  or  at  15  cents,  the  top  price  per 
hour,  for  a  48  hour  week,  $7,20  per  week.  How  many 
canned  foods  or  anything  else  could  these  poor  slaves 
buy  at  such  a  wage  pittance  ? 

But  the  kernel  in  this  nut  is  that  the  majority  of  that 
industry  pays  a  wage  in  conformity  with  the  law,  as  the 
article  shows,  and  it  is  only  the  unconscionable  slave 
drivers  who  object  and  shut  down  their  plants  rather 
than  pay  decent  wages.  But  that  a  Government  law 
is  required,  note  that  their  National  Association, 
apparently  endorses  this  inhuman  action. 

It  must  be  intrinsically  true  that  in  a  land  of  the 
free,  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  there  must  be  a 
price  on  any  or  every  article  in  which  labor  is 
employed,  below  which  it  is  morally  and  economically  a 
crime  to  sell  it.  The  cost  of  every  such  article  must 
bear  a  fair  proportion  for  labor  at  a  decent  wage,  and 
it  should  bear  a  fair  degree  of  profit  for  the  producer, 
else  demoralization  and  financial  loss  are  inevitable. 
This  is  self-evident,  and  it  therefore,  leaves  no  room 
for  the  excuse  “to  sell  at  the  price  we  are  forced  to 
keep  our  labor  costs  down.”  It  is  scandalous  to  hear  a 
man  say  that  he  cannot  pay  a  decent  wage  and  stay  in 
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business.  Then  he  does  not  belong  in  business  and 
should  be  driven  out,  as  he  is  an  unfair  competitor 
with  others  in  that  business,  and  is  taking  off  the  backs 
of  labor  the  price  needed  to  meet  competition.  He  is 
the  meanest  of  all  thieves  because  he  is  robbing  the 
poor  who  are  forced  to  accept  his  wage  because  of 
hunger  and  want,  and  he  is  a  disrupting  influence  in  the 
whole  commercial  market,  forcing  others  to  take  losses 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  take,  and  which 
losses  would  not  be  needed  if  all  were  paying  decent 
wages.  If  he  wants  to  be  such  a  disturbing  agent,  let 
him  take  the  cut  out  of  his  own  profits,  and  not  from 
the  backs  of  the  workers.  From  now  on  that  is  what 
he  will  be  forced  to  do,  and  soon  the  market  will  know 
him  and  his  kind  no  longer.  And  not  only  will  no  one 
mourn  his  passing,  but  all  will  rejoice  in  it  as  a  great 
blessing. 

BUDGET  SENSE — Personally  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  “het-up”  over  the  condition  of  the  National 
budget,  possibly  because  our  own  budget  has  been  too 
often  off  balance,  but  we  know  that  there  are  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  worried  about  it.  For 
a  country  whose  annual  profits,  or  income,  approxi¬ 
mates  seventy  billion  dollars,  and  whose  physical  value 
is  about  seven  hundred  billion — and  since  we  are  that 
Government,  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us — we  have 
never  felt  worried  about  owing  35  or  40  billion.  And 
we  imagine  that  a  lot  of  canners,  just  after  visiting 
their  banker  and  having  made  arrangements  for  the 
loans  to  carry  the  season’s  business,  did  not  begin  to 
lie  awake  at  night  in  fear  that  their  budgets  were 
unbalanced,  though  they  were.  There  are  some  who 
have  questioned  if  it  is  not  the  unbalanced  budget — and 
the  determination  to  work  out  from  under — that  has 
made  the  U.  S.  A.  the  great  business  nation  it  is.  We 
are  dead  certain  of  this :  if  the  men  who  have  made  our 
great,  medium  and  small  sized  industries  had  waited 
until  they  had  the  cash  in  hand  before  starting,  we’d 
still  be  trading  beads  with  the  Indians,  and  living  in 
a  wilderness.  It  has  been  the  dare-devil  spirit  to  borrow 
a  mountain  of  debt,  and  then  work  out  of  it,  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are. 

But  the  budget  is  interesting,  and  there  has  just 
come  to  our  attention  the  utterances  of  an  expert  that 
we  think  you  will  like.  It  is  a  reasonable,  sensible 
approach  to  this  subject,  from  a  deep  student  of  the 
matter.  Here  it  is  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily  press  this 
week : 

“NEW  HAVEN,  October  24 — Professor  James  Harvey 
Rogers,  Yale  economist,  who  has  been  a  monetary  adviser 
of  President  Roosevelt,  declares  that  it  is  silly  to  demand 
that  the  country’s  budget  be  balanced  every  year. 

“  ‘A  year,  after  all,  is  a  pretty  arbitrary  accounting 
period,  determined  by  astronomical  rather  than  economic 
phenomena,’  he  says  in  ‘Capitalism  in  Crisis,’  a  book  which 
will  be  published  tommorrow  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 


‘To  assume,  therefore,  that  a  balance  must  be  attained  for 
each  fiscal  year,  rather  than  for  some  rationally  determined 
period,  is  to  make  an  important  economic  decision  without 
using  economic  knowledge  at  all.  In  fact,  except  that 
business  usage  is  contrary,  it  might  be  almost  as  rational 
that  the  balance  appear  each  month.’ 

“He  proposes  ten-year  periods  for  balancing  the  budget. 
Whether  capitalism  survives  or  falls  in  this  country,  he 
asserts,  depends  on  its  ability  to  provide  economic  security 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  If  totalitarianism 
comes  to  the  United  States,  he  adds,  it  will  have  as  its 
avowed  aims  the  re-establishment  of  economic  security  and 
the  elimination  of  present  losses  from  the  failure  to  utilize 
effectively  our  economic  resources. 

“He  proceeds: 

“  ‘Some  people  in  the  United  States  still  labor  under  the 
illusion  that  totalitarianism,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
appear,  is  a  consciously  adopted  policy.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

“‘Should  rigid  prices  continue;  should  the  monoply  prob¬ 
lem  receive  no  constructive  solution;  should  savings  continue 
to  exceed  business  spending;  should  our  budget  policies 
remain  chaotic  and  disturbing  to  business;  should  State 
autarchy  not  be  relieved,  and  should  no  armistice  come 
promptly  in  the  fight  between  government  and  business, 
American  capital  is  probably  doomed.’  ” 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  2-4,  1938 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  9-10,  1938 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
NOVEMBER  14-16,  1938 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1938  —  Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Yorketown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938  —  Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,"  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver,  3. 
C.,  Canada. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  31 — Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening 
November  1 — Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  even  g. 
November  2 — Columbus,  Nebr.,  Nash-Fineb  Co.,  evening 
November  3 — Hastings  Nebr.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 
November  3 — Hastings,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening. 
November  7 — North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evenl  g. 
November  8 — Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening. 
November  9 — Crawford,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening. 
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The  Farmer-Labor  Relationship 

Put  out  by  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Note: 

The  canner  who  sends  this  in,  says :  “I  am  sure 
that  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to 
the  canners,  as  the  Council,  a  federation  of  thirty- 
five  cooperative  organizations,  claiming  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  80,000  farmers,  summarized 
their  views  after  a  committee  had  studied  the 
farmer-labor  industrial  relationship.” 


Farmers  believe  in  organization  for  labor  the 
same  as  for  the  farmer.  Farmers  are  interested  in 
labor  having  more  dependable  opportunity  to  work 
at  fair  wage  rates,  such  as  will  bring  to  the  worker  a 
larger  and  more  definite  total  annual  income. 

Farmers  believe  that  labor  organizations  should  be 
just  as  responsible  before  the  law  as  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Farmers  believe  that  freedom  to  organize  should  also 
mean  freedom  from  compulsion. 

Each  year  the  farmers  of  America  employ  about 
1,650,000  men  on  farms.  They  employ  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  in  co-operative  dairy  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  processing  plants. 

Because  their  products  are  seasonal  and  perishable, 
the  farmers  are  in  a  weaker  position  as  bargainers 
with  labor  than  industrial  employers. 

Realizing  this,  and  facing  the  fact  that  labor  leaders 
are  going  out  to  organize  agricultural  employees,  the 
farmers  believe  that  our  labor  laws  should  provide 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  employers  and 
employees,  and  firmly  insist  that  such  laws  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  impartial  boards. 

Because  there  is  great  need  for  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  farmers  and  laborers,  let  us  see  how 
their  interests  compare. 

A.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  THEIR  INTERESTS 
^HE  SAME? 

1 — Both  want  more  of  the  better  things  of  life  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

2 — Both  farmer  and  worker  are  buyers  of  consumer 
g  oods,  such  as  food,  clothing,  automobiles,  etc. 

3 — Both  farmer  and  worker  are  concerned  with 
general  economic  conditions  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
r.  HOW  DO  THEY  DIFFER? 

1 — The  farmer  is  both  a  laborer  and  a  capitalist, 
hile  the  laborer  is  usually  not  a  capitalist. 

2 — The  farmer  is  often  an  employer.  The  worker  is 
usually  not. 

3 — The  farmer  is  a  buyer  of  capital  goods,  such  as 
ind,  buildings,  machinery  and  livestock  needed  in 
■  reduction.  The  laborer  is  not  such  a  purchaser. 

4 — The  farmer  is  directly  concerned  with  cost 
'  f  living  and  cost  of  production.  The  laborer  is 
rimarily  concerned  with  cost  of  living. 

5 — Labor  is  interested  in  cheap  food  and  clothing 
-vhich  is  produced  largely  by  the  farmer.  The  farmer 


is  interested  in  cheap  machinery  and  industrial  goods 
which  is  produced  largely  at  the  hands  of  labor. 

C.  WHAT  ARE  THE  BASIC  ECONOMIC  DIF¬ 
FERENCES  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY,  LABOR  AND 
AGRICULTURE? 

1 —  Agriculture  produces  food,  raw  materials  for 
clothing,  and  other  items  in  abundance.  Industry  and 
labor  produces  on  a  scarcity  basis. 

2 —  Agricultural  prices  vary  up  and  down  according 
to  supply  and  demand.  Wages  and  industrial  prices 
are  more  rigid,  regardless  of  demand. 

D.  HOW  HAVE  LABOR  POLICIES  AFFECTED 
THE  FARMER? 

1 —  Labor’s  policy  of  short  hours  and  higher  wage 
scales  increases  the  farmer’s  cost  of  production. 

2 —  High  cost  of  farm  production  reduces  the  farmer’s 
net  income  because,  unlike  the  manufacturer,  he  is 
unable  to  raise  his  selling  prices  to  equalize  the 
increased  cost  of  production. 

3 —  Short  hours  and  strikes  cut  total  volume  of  work 
and  workers’  income,  resulting  on  one  hand  in  scarcity 
and  high  prices  for  the  things  farmers  buy,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  reducing  consumer  buying  power,  thereby 
depressing  prices  for  the  products  farmers  sell.  (In 
1936  and  1937,  42,000,000  work  days  were  lost  because 
of  strikes.) 

4 —  Within  a  given  agricultural  industry,  such  as  the 
dairy  industry,  the  more  labor  takes  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  the  less  there  will  be  left  of  that 
consumer’s  dollar  for  the  farmer. 

5 —  Wage  scales  that  are  too  high  to  be  in  harmony 
with  prevailing  economic  conditions  tend  to  cause 
greater  unemployment. 

E.  WHAT  SHOULD  LABOR  RECOGNIZE  WHEN 
ORGANIZING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENTER^ 
PRISES? 

1 —  That  farm  profit  margins  do  not  permit  high 
wage  scales. 

2 —  That  creameries,  cheese  factories,  milk  plants, 
canneries,  etc.,  unlike  large  scale  corporate  industry, 
have  a  closer  worker-employer  relationship. 

3 —  That  agricultural  industries  are  generally  located 
in  small  towns  and  rural  communities  where  living 
conditions  and  cost  are  much  different  from  those  found 
in  larger  cities. 

4 —  That  farmer  employers  are  themselves  laborers 
for  long  hours  and  will  not  willingly  tolerate  higher 
wage  rates  for  employees  than  they,  themselves,  receive 
for  the  performance  of  services  that  require  no  more 
special  training,  skill,  or  knowledge  than  they,  them¬ 
selves  contribute. 

5 —  That  agricultural  enterprises  are  of  a  very  sea¬ 
sonal  nature  requiring  much  different  and  more  irregu¬ 
lar  hours  than  industry. 

6 —  That  farm  products  are  of  a  perishable  nature; 
and  that  a  few  days  or  hours  of  delay  in  handling  or 
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processing  may  mean  a  total  loss  to  the  original  pro¬ 
ducer. 

7 — That  organized  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits 
must  expect  to  adjust  wage  rates  in  harmony  with 
farm  income. 

Following  are  the  ten  points  of  the  labor  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  after 
careful  study  of  the  farmer-labor  relationship,  together 
with  comments : 

I.  The  farmers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  demand 
the  right  to  produce  and  to  market  free  from  unlawful 
interference. 

This  self-evident  statement  is  made  necessary  by  acts 
which  have  unlawfully  interfered  with  the  farmer  in 
producing  and  marketing  his  products.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  following  resolutions,  which  demand 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  designed  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  are  insisted  upon : 

IV.  That  we  demand  the  unquestioned  and  the  un¬ 
obstructed  right,  at  all  times,  to  the  use  of  public  roads, 
streets,  and  highways  in  the  movement  of  articles  of 
commerce ; 

V.  That  we  vehemently  object  to  the  non-enforce¬ 
ment  of  existing  laws  designed  to  protect  the  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  use  of  his  own  private  property,  and  that 
the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  demands  that  the 
legislature  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws  by  the  responsible 
officials ; 

VI.  That  we  demand  security  of  our  persons  and 
property  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation. 
Such  security  requires  vigorous  and  prompt  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  those  violating  these  rights  to  persons  and 
property  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  accepted  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  ability  of  agriculture  to  meet  fixed  wage  rates  is 
dependent  on  farm  prices.  Agriculture  has  no  rigid 
control  over  farm  prices.  Because  of  this  situation. 
Resolution  II  is  submitted: 

II.  That  in  determining  wages  and  hours,  the  ability 
and  situation  of  the  industries  concerned  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

It  is  felt  that  the  present  state  and  federal  acts  give 
undue  bargaining  power  to  the  workers,  in  that  respon¬ 
sibility  of  employers  is  fully  defined,  while  labor  is  not 
held  responsible  for  its  acts  to  the  same  extent  as 
employers.  Therefore,  farmers,  as  employers,  ask  what 
is  contained  in  Resolutions  III,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X: 

III.  That  the  rights  of  the  employer  shall  be  equal 
to  those  of  the  employee  in  demanding  and  receiving 
the  arbitration  services  of  the  State  Labor  Board; 

VII.  That  upon  demand  by  either  party  to  a  labor 
dispute,  the  Labor  Board  shall  hold  an  impartial  elec¬ 
tion  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  bargaining 
rights  of  the  specific  organization  of  labor  purport¬ 
ing  to  represent  a  majority  of  workers  involved  in  the 
dispute  working  for  a  specific  employer; 

VIII.  That  organizations  of  labor  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  under  the  law  for  their  acts.  The  legal  right  to 
bargain  should  be  based  upon  the  prior  fulfillment  of 
this  responsibility ; 

IX.  That  the  parties  to  a  labor  agreement  shall 
post  surety  bonds  in  like  amounts,  with  the  State  of 


Wisconsin,  sufficient  for  the  fulfillment  of  labor  agree¬ 
ments  and  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  either  party 
for  the  overt  acts  of  the  members  of  the  other ; 

X.  That  it  shall  be  an  unlawful  labor  practice  for 
employees,  individually  or  collectively,  or  their  organi¬ 
zations,  representatives  or  agents  to  coerce  or  intimi¬ 
date  any  employee  in  the  excercise  of  his  rights. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  resolutions,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  provide  agriculture  with  a  much 
needed  protection.  Study  this  program  carefully. 

If  you  favor  changing  the  labor  relations  law  so  as  to 
define  the  rights  of  employers  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
labor  and  specify  the  responsibilities  of  labor  as  well 
as  the  responsibilities  of  employers,  report  your 
stand  to  your  candidates  for  state  and  federal  offices. 

• 

NEW  AND  QUICK  TEST  FOR  QUALITY  IN  PEAS 

From  U.  S.  D.  A. 

SIMPLE,  quick,  and  inexpensive  test  for  can¬ 
ning  quality  in  peas  seems  to  offer  a  better 
chance  for  growers  and  buyers  to  get  together 
and  arrange  a  fair  scale  of  prices  with  premiums  for 
quality.  The  new  test  was  devised  by  S.  L.  Jodidi,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  is  based  on  the  long 
known  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  canning  peas 
increases  as  they  ripen,  that  young  peas  are  lightest 
and  sweetest  and  older  peas  are  heavier  with  more 
starch  and  less  sugar.  A  Public  Service  patent,  giving 
anyone  the  right  to  use  the  test  free  of  charge,  has 
been  applied  for. 

Canners  are  anxious  to  buy  the  young  peas.  Growers 
naturally  prefer  to  sell  older  peas  if  they  can  get  the 
price  because  the  yield  of  the  older  peas  is  considerably 
greater.  This  situation  is  very  similar  to  a  familiar 
controversy  in  the  sugar  beet  industry.  When  a  re¬ 
liable  test  for  sugar  content  of  beets  became  available, 
buyers  and  sellers  agreed  on  a  sliding  scale  of  prices 
depending  on  sugar  content. 

The  simplicity  of  the  new  test  may  make  accurate 
grading  more  practical  so  that  canners  can  offer  suit¬ 
able  premiums  for  higher  grades  that  will  allow 
growers  as  good  a  return  for  a  smaller  yield  of  young 
peas  as  for  a  heavier  crop  that  is  older  and  not  so  sweet 
and  tender. 

The  specific  gravity  appartus  devised  by  Jodidi  pro¬ 
vides  for  accurate  measurement  of  the  water  displaced 
by  an  accurately  weighed  sample  of  peas.  The  test  is 
simple  enough  to  be  practical  in  the  field,  and  can  be 
completed  in  10  to  15  minutes  in  comparison  with  tv.  o 
or  three  days  needed  to  complete  a  test  that  depenee 
on  chemical  determination  of  the  sugar-starch  ratio 
in  the  peas. 

When  a  crop  of  canning  peas  is  about  ready  fee 
harvest  a  delay  of  even  a  day  will  make  an  importai  e 
difference  in  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  produc  . 
Therefore,  a  quick  test  for  maturity  with  compensating 
premiums  for  the  higher  grades  should  help  impro*  3 
the  quality  of  the  pack,  simplify  contract  growing,  ar  1 
reduce  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers,  Jodi  i 
believes. 

The  apparatus  assembled  and  used  by  Doctor  Jodidi 
is  not  on  the  market  as  a  unit,  nor  are  some  of  the  parts 
commercially  available. 
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ITALIAN  CANNED  TOMATOES 

A  CCORDING  to  our  Consul  at  Naples,  Italy,  the 
canning  of  tomato  products  began  in  August, 

/  \  and  since  then  all  the  canneries  have  been  run¬ 

ning  at  full  capacity  and  seem  likely  to  continue  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent 
more  peeled  tomatoes  will  be  canned  this  season  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  tomato  sauce  out¬ 
put  will  be  about  the  same. 

This  season’s  tomato  crop  is  reported  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year’s  and  the  price  at  the  field  is  20 
lire  (1  lire  equals  about  5  cents)  per  quintal  for  the 
long  variety  and  from  10  to  15  lire  for  the  common 
variety,  which  is  used  for  making  sauce,  English 
orders  have  been  moderate;  those  from  the  United 
States  small,  but  the  eventual  demand  from  each 
country  is  expected  to  be  about  normal  provided 
present  prices  are  not  increased.  Last  year’s  canned 
tomato  products  stocks  have  been  nearly  cleaned  up. 

Current  export  prices  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  last  year,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  quo¬ 
tations,  c.  i.  f.  New  York:  $2.20  per  case  of  24  3-pound 
cans  of  peeled  tomatoes,  $2.60  per  case  of  48  lV2-pound 
cans,  $14  to  $15  per  quintal  (220  pounds)  for  tomato 
paste  and  $16  to  $16.50  per  quintal  for  double  concen¬ 
trate.  C.  I,  F.  London  price  for  canned  peeled  toma¬ 
toes  per  case  of  24  3-pound  cans  is  8s. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Naples  during 
July,  1938,  consisted  of  1,628,448  pounds  of  peeled 
tomatoes  and  672,462  pounds  of  sauce,  a  total  of  2,300,- 
910  pounds.  This  compares  with  4,106,732  pounds  in 
June,  1938,  and  2,178,228  pounds  in  July,  1937. 

• 

FOR  THE  EPICURE 

(Contributed) 

“Tops”  is  the  unanimous  verdict  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe — unqualifiedly  the  recipe  supreme  for 
serving  a  superior  vegetable.  .  .  .  Faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed,  this  simple  recipe  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  culinary  science. 

Drain  liquid  from  can  of  peas  into  saucepan,  boil 
down  to  one-half  or  less;  add  the  drained  peas,  butter 
milk  or  cream,  sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  to  taste;  heat 
thoroughly  .  .  .  but  do  not  boil  .  .  .  and  serve  preferably 
as  a  side-dish  .  .  .  piping  hot. 

The  amount  of  liquid  evaporated  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  or  cream  added,  to  suit  individual  taste.  To 
protect  the  inherent  fiavor,  food-value  and  character, 
heat  only  to  make  appetizing,  but  do  not  cook,  and 
don’t  dry  out  nor  “mush”  the  peas. 

Important — Canned  peas  have  been  cooked  under 
scientific  control  after  being  sealed.  Avoid  re-cooking. 
Heat  and  always  serve  piping  hot.  Save  the  liquid. 
It,  too,  is  rich  in  nutrients,  vitamins  and  fiavor. 

THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  “Specifications  for  Califor¬ 
nia  Canned  Fruits,”  which  has  just  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  includes  fig  standards  and  standards  for  spiced 
fruits.  The  pack  of  these  items  has  been  assuming 
considerable  importance  of  late. 


SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness 
and  trouble-free  operation 

"They  have  everything  with  half  the  parte’’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PRIZE-WINNING  FLOAT  IN  “SWEET  CORN” 
FESTIVAL 

Designated  as  the  most  appropriate  float  in  the  parade  climax¬ 
ing  Hoopeston’s  (Illinois)  first  annual  two-day  “Sweet  Com” 
Festival,  Food  Machinery  Corporation’s  entry  won  first  prize. 
The  float  pictured  the  progress  made  in  feeding  the  American 
family,  contrasting  early  Indian  women  pounding  and  prepar¬ 
ing  corn  meal  by  hand,  with  today’s  housewife  who  enjoys  life’s 
luxuries  through  the  aid  of  the  modem  canner. 

• 

THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
8th  and  9th.  The  meeting  will  begin  with  a  luncheon  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  12:30  P.  M.,  the  regular  program  following  immediately 
after.  Secretary  Frank  Shook  announces. 

• 

THE  OZARK  TOMATO  PACK  for  1938  is  reported  as  2,552,328 
cases  of  all  sizes. 

• 

THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Lithographers 
National  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Westchester  Country 
Club,  Rye,  New  York,  during  the  week  beginning  June  12th, 
1939.  The  membership  of  this  association  preferred  a  location 
near  to  New  York  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  visit 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  which  will  be  open  at  that  time. 

• 

THE  MODESTO  PRESERVING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at 
Modesto,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  George 
McKay  and  George  K.  Beard. 

• 

ALBANY  FROSTED  FOODS  with  offices  in  Albany,  New  York,  is  a 
new  subsidiary  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  to  serve  upper 
New  York  State,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  with  Bird’s  Eye 
Frosted  Foods. 

• 

SECRETARY  MARVIN  VERHULST  announces  that  plans  for  the 
1938  Wisconsin  Canners  Convention  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
November  14th,  15th  and  16th,  are  coming  along  in  fine  style. 

• 

MRS.  GROVER  HUTCHERSON,  wife  of  the  Owner  of  the  Shirley 
Canning  Company,  Shirley,  Indiana,  died  recently. 


BEECH  NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  York,  reports 
a  net  profit  after  Federal  taxes,  of  $635,754  or  $1.45  a  common 
share  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30th.  This  figure  com¬ 
pares  with  $558,938  or  $1.34  a  share  for  the  previous  quarter, 
and  $762,991  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937. 

• 

EFFECTIVE  November  1st  all  Chicago  sales  offices  of  the  Anchor 
Hocking  Organization  will  be  consolidated  and  established  in 
new  quarters  in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois;  tele¬ 
phone,  Delaware  4200.  This  consolidation  brings  together  in 
one  convenient  central  location  the  Hocking  Division  and  the 
Container  Division  of  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation,  as 
well  as  the  offices  of  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation,  with 
a  combined  staff  of  experienced  packaging  and  merchandising 
men  available  for  consultation  on  customers’  problems  and  needs. 

A  permanent  display  of  all  the  varied  lines  of  products,  includ¬ 
ing  glass  containers  and  closures,  tableware,  flatware  and 
premium  ware,  will  be  maintained;  and  inspection  is  invited. 

• 

LEADERS  IN  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  INDUSTRY  of  California  met  re¬ 
cently  with  Dr.  George  H.  Hecke,  administrator  of  agricultural 
exhibits,  California  State  Commission,  to  consider  the  matter  of 
placing  an  exhibit  in  Agricultural  Hall  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  exhibit  plans  and  details  for  a  trade 
association  in  the  industry,  probably  under  the  name  of  the 
Frozen  Food  Institute  of  California. 

• 

UNION  FRUIT  PRODUCERS,  INC.,  Wenatchee,  Washington,  have 
developed  a  new  product  termed  “Apple  Paper”  which  can  be 
converted  into  apple  sauce  or  used  for  jellies  or  by  the  baking 
trade. 

• 

CHARLES  COOPER,  operator  of  a  cannery  at  Ellwood,  Indiana, 
died  there  recently. 

• 

J.  hanse^jL  french.  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shows 
the  magnitude  of  Pennsylvania’s  growing  canning  industry  and 
its  importance  to  the  State’s  farmers  by  citing  that  48,000,000 
pounds  of  products  from  Pennsylvania  farms  were  inspected 
and  graded  for  cannery  purposes  during  September  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

• 

EIGHT  RETAIL  GROCERS  of  Marin  County,  California,  were 
arrested  recently  on  charges  of  having  violated  the  State’s  fair 
trade  law,  which  prohibits  selling  goods  at  a  loss  as  a  leader. 
They  were  released  shortly  afterward  on  $25.00  bail  each.  Some 
of  them  capitalized  on  the  publicity  by  installing  signs  reading 
“Jailed  for  selling  too  cheaply.” 

• 

E.  w.  HASKINS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  died  on  October  18th  at  Pelhan' 
Manor,  New  York,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was  72  yean 
old.  Mr.  Haskins  had  been  with  A.  &  P.  for  the  past  58  years 

• 

CHAIN  BELT  COMPANY  of  Milwaukee  has  announced  the  addi 
tion  of  a  complete  new  line  of  screw  conveyors  and  steel  buckets 
While  the  company  has  always  made  some  screw  conveyors  an 
steel  buckets,  the  complete  rounding  out  of  the  line  has  hee. 
made  possible  by  the  acquisition  of  the  machinery  and  drawing 
of  the  Weller  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  The  mam 
factoring  operations  will  continue  in  Chicago  where  the  com 
pany  is  occupying  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  at  4425  Wes, 
Cortland  Street.  The  addition  of  the  complete  line  of  scre^ 
conveyors  and  steel  buckets  furthers  the  scope  of  application  o 
the  chain  and  conveyors  made  by  Chain  Belt  Company. 

• 

HOLLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Holley,  New  York,  was  damagec 
by  fire  Sunday,  October  9th,  with  an  estimated  loss  placed  at 
$50,000. 
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HEX-RO  CLEANER 

for  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN 

assures  to  the  user  a  nice  clean  pack  of  higher 
quality  and  a  resulting  higher  price  for  the  canned 
article. 

A»k  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


KEEP  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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PREMIUM  BONUS  PLANS 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS”* 


IN  the  October  17th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  we 
read  in  part: 

“FREE  STONE  PEACHES  — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  is  advising  its  trade  that  it  has  made  a  pack 
of  Elberta  freestone  peaches  this  season  under  its  Del 

Monte  brand.  Prices  are  listed  as .  This  peach  is 

recognized  as  excelling  in  flavor,  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
select  ripe  fruit  and  to  pack  it  in  a  manner  to  bring  out  its 
fine  qualities.  The  Corporation  pronounces  it  the  finest 
specialty  in  canned  peaches  it  has  ever  put  out.” 

Before  reading  this  interesting  item  we  note  the 
gratification  with  which  it  is  reported  that  sales  of 
canned  peaches  have  probably  been  6,500,000  cases 
since  August  first.  As  was  noted,  this  is  a  lot  of  fruit 
that  has  moved  to  the  consumer.  Has  any  peach  can- 
ner  stopped  for  even  a  moment  to  wonder  how  much 
profit  was  made  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
moving  this  mass  of  fruit  to  the  consumer?  Not  any¬ 
where  near  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing  business, 

I  am  certain.  Packers  of  nationally  advertised  brands 
have  seen  the  prices  of  their  goods  slaughtered  at  re¬ 
tail  as  they  have  never  been  slaughtered  before  and 
it’s  hard  to  point  a  moral  covering  the  situation,  but 
there’s  one  in  it,  nevertheless. 

Certainly  we  do  not  find  any  canner  of  peaches  adver¬ 
tising  his  pack  as  “the  finest  they  ever  put  out,”  nor 
will  they  do  so  as  long  as  the  articles  in  question  must 
be  sold  to  meet  competition  of  others  packing  worse 
goods  for  less.  In  fact,  I  have  eaten  in  my  own  home 
freestone  peaches  supposed  to  be  fancy,  and  have  taken 
them  back  whence  they  came  in  order  to  get  others 
costing  more  but  truly  worth  more  in  every  way.  The 
finest  packs  do  not  move  readily  in  comparison  to  those 
of  average  worth,  and  growers  as  well  as  canners  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  see  volume  sales  made 
and  maintained.  No  doubt  this  accounts  for  the  small 
amount  of  really  fine  canned  peaches  sold  every  year. 

Tonight  and  tomorrow  night,  however,  and  every 
night  this  year,  we’ll  find  somewhere  a  canner  puzzling 
over  what  he  had  better  do  another  season.  Here  and 
there  we  do  learn  of  one  who  has  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  presented  to  his  associates  and  superiors, 
where  necessary,  a  worked  out  plan  for  increasing  sales 
economically.  Such  a  plan  was  presented  to  me  recently 
by  a  regular  correspondent.  Without  disclosing  in  any 
way  the  authorship  of  this  plan,  I  am  mentioning  it  only 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  for  the  inspiration  for 
this  article.  Somewhere  are  readers  who  may  review 
this  plan  as  I  will  present  it,  and  profit  by  so  doing  if 
they  will  put  their  resolutions  into  action. 

Remember  that  I  started  by  pointing  out  that  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  has  announced  a  pack 
of  the  finest  specialty  in  canned  peaches  it  has  ever 
produced.  I  next  called  attention  to  the  glut  of  profit¬ 
less  selling  in  the  present  stock  of  canned  peaches,  and 
suggested,  even  though  only  by  inference,  that  if  more 
quality  was  provided  each  year  that  possibly  the  profit 


on  sales  might  increase  although  volume  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  sacrificed. 

The  meat  in  this  particular  cocoanut  of  selling  would 
seem  to  lie  in  securing  greater  interest,  in  securing 
more  sales  of  the  regular  output  at  regular  prices.  The 
plan  I  have  just  finished  reading  has  been  tailor-made 
for  brokers  and  their  salesmen,  on  the  supposition  that, 
like  the  poor,  brokers  will  always  be  with  us,  and  they 
probably  will.  I  say  it  has  been  tailor-made  because  it 
fits  the  average  salesman  like  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
because  it  provides  for  tangible  increased  income  from 
increased  sales  under  trying  conditions.  A  premium 
bonus  plan  for  all  salesmen  of  all  brokers  has  been 
built  up,  diagrammed,  taken  apart  and  put  together 
until  you  can  see  just  what  makes  it  tick.  If  I  were  a 
salesman  I’d  be  working  after  hours  to  earn  some  of 
the  dandy  prizes  offered  to  all  those  who  will  work. 

In  this  we  have  a  suggestion  for  those  canners  with 
stocks  apt  to  prove  burdensome  before  the  warehouses 
are  cleared  after  the  first  of  the  year.  If  you  are 
worrying  a  little  about  where  your  sales  are  coming 
from  between  this  and  June  first  next,  consider  what 
you  can  do  toward  creating  interest  in  your  line  on  the 
part  of  the  many  brokers’  salesmen  selling  your  goods. 
You  know  too  well  the  type.  Handling  dozens  of  lines, 
a  little  worried  themselves  as  a  rule  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  going  to  stay  on  the  payroll,  fine  fellows 
with  families,  willing  to  work  and  always  working 
hardest  the  line  they  are  selling  at  the  moment.  If 
you  had  your  choice  you’d  prefer  to  sell  your  output 
yourself  to  customers  you  personally  selected,  but  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  you  want  to  do  the 
best  you  can.  When  you  call  on  the  trade  with  your 
broker  you  are  either  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the 
firm  himself  or  one  of  his  key  men,  but  back  in  the 
office  or  out  on  the  trade  selling  smaller  jobbers  than 
those  on  which  you  are  calling  are  other  salesmen  who 
after  your  return  to  your  office  will  be  given  your 
samples  and  your  price  list  and  turned  loose  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  your  line.  Those  are  the  fellows  the 
aggregate  of  whose  orders  will  spell  success  or  failure 
for  your  line  in  the  markets  they  cover. 

For  these  men  first  and  all  the  forces  of  your  brokers, 
provide  a  premium  bonus  plan  that  will  reward  them 
for  thinking  first  of  your  line  whenever  they  are  with 
a  buyer.  Back  up  the  promises  of  your  support  by 
means  of  premiums  for  work  accomplished  by  packing 
just  as  good  a  line  as  possible  and  then  some!  Allow 
your  broker’s  salesmen  to  feel  that  when  pushing  your 
line  they  are  not  only  earning  their  wages  and  some¬ 
thing  besides  but  that  they  are  giving  customers  and 
consumers  alike  extra  value  for  the  money  they  spend. 

*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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If  you  have  never  stimulated  sales  by  means  of 
premiums  to  salesmen  for  increased  sales,  or  sales  of 
lines  needing  extra  sales  efforts,  do  not  make  your  con¬ 
tests  or  periods  of  premium  awards  to  salesmen  too 
long  drawn  out.  Start  a  period  of  premium  distribution 
and  announce  that  it  will  be  discontinued  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  date.  Stick  to  this  decision  even  though  the  plan 
is  going  great  guns  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  be 
discontinued.  You  may  want  to  start  another  similar 
plan  within  a  few  weeks,  but  have  your  initial  program 
set  for  a  definite  period  and  stick  to  it. 

Include  in  your  set  up  every  salesman  who  will  work, 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  firms  representing  you. 
Keep  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of  your  men  posted 
regarding  the  plan  you  present,  and  see  to  it  they  are 
always  in  a  position  to  know  what  their  men  are  doing 
toward  getting  the  premiums  you  are  offering.  Dress 
up  your  presentation  of  the  plan  so  that  it  will  take  on 
the  aspect  of  a  game.  Keep  a  stream  of  promotional 
letters  going  to  cover  the  activities  of  all  those 
interested.  All  these  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal  cost 
from  several  houses  specializing  in  such  material.  Foot¬ 
ball  pep  letters,  gold  rushes,  hunting  tales,  all  these 
present  a  framework  over  which  you  can  skillfully 
weave  a  fabric  of  words  all  of  which  should  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  increased  sales.  That’s  what  you 
are  after. 

Irrespective  of  the  actual  quality  you  offer,  tell  and 
retell  in  your  series  of  broadsides  and  letters,  the 
salient  points  in  your  sales  plan  that  ought  to  make  it 
more  attractive  than  others  that  may  be  presented  to 
the  men  representing  you.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  you 
are  to  claim  for  your  goods  properties  they  do  not 
possess,  but  only  that  you  must  refresh  the  memories 
of  your  representatives  concerning  the  reasons  why 
buyers  ought  to  be  interested  in  your  line  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  possibly  of  all  others. 

If  you  have  any  sales  helps  at  all  for  dealers,  make 
the  most  of  them.  They  may  be  trifling  from  a 
standpoint  of  initial  cost  to  you,  but  they  will  be  worth 
just  about  as  much  as  you  seem  to  make  them  worth  as 
far  as  completing  your  sales  program  is  concerned. 
And  in  the  end,  if  you  are  able  to  base  your 
premium  distribution  to  salesmen  for  increased  sales 
effort  on  quality  a  little  above  the  average  at  least, 
you’ll  reap  results  far  beyond  your  expectations. 

If  you  have  been  contemplating  such  a  sales  stimula¬ 
tion  plan  for  your  forces  and  want  to  have  it  com¬ 
mented  on  in  this  column  or  privately,  send  us  all  the 
material  with  full  details  allowing  ten  days  at  the 
minimum  for  its  return.  We’ll  go  over  carefully  what 
you  send  us  and  help  you  all  we  can.  No  obligation  of 
course,  this  is  your  column,  the  only  one  in  the  trade 
as  far  as  we  know.  It’s  your’s,  use  it ! 

• 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  list  of  Canners  of  Exchange 
Subscribers  or  policy  holders  at  Warner-Inter-Insur- 
ance  Bureau  shows  continual  and  steady  growth.  This 
time  23  pages  of  names,  the  reading  of  which  can  be 
likened  to  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  canners  within  the 
different  states,  even  extending  into  Hawaii,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  Canada.  Those  canners  using  the 
service  can  readily  understand  the  reason  for  this. 


GUIDE  PDST'TD  QUALITY 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  every 
type  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  a  can¬ 
nery —  but  only  one  kind  of  quality:  the  highest! 


One  of  our  outstand¬ 
ing  machines  is  the 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 


which  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree  and  invariably  brings  you  pre¬ 
mium  prices;  and  at  the  same  time  it  more  firmly 
establishes  you  as  a  packer  of  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  filler  is  ideal  for  packing  Tomatoes, 
Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Fruits,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni,  Chunky  Meats, 
Cocoanut,  Etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  of  the  Hand 
Pack  Filler  as  well  as  other  outstanding  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


EiipmAiiiKi 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON, 

Please  send 

O  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

I~l  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ 


Address. 


JState. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Lack  of  profit  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  staple  canned 
foods  is  causing  many  to  wish  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
some  new  products.  That  is  laudable,  but  you  should  not  venture 
without  careful  study.  Big  sellers  among  new  products  are  not 
the  result  of  guesswork,  or  luck.  The  new  product  must  be 
"right”  from  the  first:  right  in  taste,  appearance,  and  necessarily, 
in  keeping  condition.  Changes  and  improvements  are  likely,  but 
failure  to  hold  up — from  a  mistake  in  processing  or  other  require¬ 
ment — is  usually  fatal.  At  least  it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  undo 
the  first  bad  impression. 

Fortunately  that  “RIGHT"  basis  is  easily  available.  Read 
“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning”  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  basic  principles  (many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market  today  used  that  famous,  and  world-widely 
used  book,  as  a  starting  point.) 

With  such  a  solid  foundation  of  understanding,  build  your  new 
product;  experiment  on  mixture,  flavoring,  texture  or  what  not,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  temperature  of  process,  and  you  will  not  be  far 
wrong.  If  you  wish  corroboration  of  your  formula,  consult  your 
Can  Company  Laboratory,  or  others,  and  they  will  gladly  pass 
upon  its  safety. 

You  will  find  the  $10.00  spent  for  this  book  the  best  investment 
— the  best  insurance  and  assurance — possible,  and  any  one  in  the 
industry  will  endorse  this  claim. 

For  more  than  30  years — revised  and  kept  up  to  date — the 
‘Cook  Book’  of  this  entire  industry.  Now  in  its  6th  edition,  with 
never  a  sustained  objection  on  any  one  of  its  wide  scope  of  food 
products — canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiments,  juices,  etc., 
etc.  “The  industry’s  cook-book  authority”. 

Order  thru  any  Supplyman,  or  from 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 


I 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Heavy  Consumer  Demand  Continues — Forced  Sales  Disrupt  the 
Market — Better  Canners  Out  Until  This  Disturbance  Passes — 
Reading  the  Pea  Loan  Prices  Intelligently — Surplus  Crop  Dis¬ 
tribution  Not  to  Hurt  Normal  Trading — To  Buy  Surpilus  Beans 
— Will  the  Canned  Pea  Supply  Be  Short? 

The  weeks  gleanings  — The  chain  stores, 

and  others,  are  selling  a  steady  stream  of  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds ;  the  wholesalers  are  busy  loading 
out  canned  foods  to  keep  these  stores  supplied,  yet 
when  the  market  reporter  gets  to  the  canners  he  is 
told  that  there  is  but  little  or  no  buying,  and  the 
brokers  chime  in  with  this  idea.  There  are  canners 
who  say  that  they  are  out  of  the  market  as  sellers  until 
the  forced-sales  canners  are  cleaned  up,  and  until  dis¬ 
tributors  begin  to  replace  exhausted  stocks  for 
winter  demand.  And  they  are  wise  in  this.  You  can¬ 
not  have  heavy  popular  consumption  of  the  goods 
unless  somebody  is  supplying  this  demand,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  logic  and  common  sense  for 
sellers  to  take  at  or  below  cost  prices  for  their 
goods  in  face  of  such  heavy  demand.  The  first  thing 
that  any  industry  must  have  is  demand,  and  you,  as 
canners,  have  that  now  as  you  never  had  it  before — in 
volume — ,  but  you  have  allowed  the  market-riggers  to 
bulldoze  you  with  stories  of  hugh  over-supplies,  and 
harrowing  pictures  of  bankruptcy  prices  unless  you 
sell,  and  sell  now.  And  then  many  of  you  have  felt  the 
whip  of  the  money  lenders  on  your  backs,  driving  you 
to  turn  your  packs  into  cash.  That  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  mystery  of  where  all  the  money  came  from  to 
make  the  big  packs  this  year  remains  unsolved.  At  the 
rate  at  which  these  unfortunates  now — ^they  thought 
they  were  fortunate  to  get  the  money  to  run  as  heavily 
as  they  wished — are  being  cleaned  out  will  soon  leave 
the  market  all  to  the  well-heeled  canners  who  are  stay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  market  now.  All  these  holders  have  to 
do  is  to  sit  tight,  and  the  popular  demand  will  force 
the  buyers  to  them.  Even  now  results  are  beginning 
to  show;  but  we  would  warn  them  of  one  danger: 
remember  that  there  is  a  horde  of  men  who  seek  the 
lowest  possible  prices  from  any  canners,  on  anything 
they  may  consent  to  sell;  or  of  their  own  accord  put 
prices  on  the  goods  which  they  believe  will  attract 
buyers;  then  when  offers  to  buy  are  made — from  the 
distributors — ^they  get  busy  to  induce  some  canners  to 
meet  the  prices  and  accept  the  orders.  And  from 
experience  they  feel  confident  that  they  can  always  find 
some  suckers.  Why  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  does 
not  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  trading,  is  another  un¬ 
solved  mystery.  They  are  not  brokers ;  they  are  buyers 
for  the  buyers,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive 


brokerage  from  the  selling  canner.  The  buyer  has  told 
them  to  get  him  a  block  of  goods  at  the  price  he  names, 
and  they  do  it.  What  is  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  business  of  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company, 
which  has  been  stopped  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  from  accepting  brokerage,  except  that  Biddle 
renders  more  of  a  service  to  its  clients,  the  buyers. 

What’s  the  use  trying  to  talk  market  prices  so  long 
as  such  conditions  exist? 

Another  warning  would  seem  to  be  needed:  There 
has  been  a  rumor  in  the  market  this  week  that  the 
R.F.C.  would  lend  the  Canned  Pea  Co-op.,  $7,500,000 
and  that  the  loan  would  be  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  per  case 
(85  cents  per  dozen)  on  fancy;  $1.45  per  case  (721/? 
cents  per  dozen)  on  extra  standards;  $1.25  per  case 
(621/2  cents  per  dozen)  on  standards,  and  90  cents 
per  case  (45  cents  per  dozen)  on  sub-standards.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  market  tried  to  make  this  the  definite 
basis  for  market  prices  on  canned  peas.  That  is  not 
right.  If  this  report  is  true,  the  figures  represent  the 
loan  basis  merely,  and  would,  therefore,  indicate  at 
the  most,  80  per  cent  of  real  value  on  fancy,  and  very 
possibly  only  60  per  cent  of  the  value.  So  to  get  the 
indicated  value  of  the  fancy  you  must  add  34  cents 
per  case  if  the  figure  80  per  cent  is  used,  and  68  cents 
per  case  if  the  60  per  cent  figure  be  used.  Adding  34 
cents  to  the  85  cent  per  dozen,  fancy,  makes  the  price 
$1.19,  which  is  about  right.  And  all  other  prices  must 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  manner.  Don’t  let  them  use 
this  Government  loan  basis  as  the  market  price. 

Still  another  and  disturbing  wrong-market  slant  was 
given  to  the  report  that  the  Government,  in  order  to 
relieve  crop  gluts,  might  make  two  prices:  one  the 
market  for  the  ordinary  buyer,  and  the  second  for 
those  of  the  low  bracket  income,  but  not  on  relief — 
all  of  course  consumer  buyers.  The  buyers  grabbed 
this  to  whack  the  market,  and  as  an  excuse  for  hesita¬ 
tion  in  buying,  but  now  that  the  real  proposition  is 
clear,  it  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  same  sort  of 
market  bunk  was  said  about  the  Government’s  buying 
of  surplus  goods  for  use,  exclusively,  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  when  first  that  was  done,  but  not  any  longer. 
Such  goods  do  not  come  into  competition,  in  fact,  with 
the  market,  all  reports  to  the  contrary  not  withstand¬ 
ing.  The  removal  of  the  surpluses  is  intended  to  relieve 
the  market  and  keep  prices  on  a  better  level,  to  give  a 
profit,  even  though  small,  all  down  the  line.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  work,  in  others  not.  This  latest  idea 
is:  instead  of  sending  the  surpluses  over  to  foreign 
countries  to  be  sold  at  half  or  less  prices,  and  then  sub¬ 
sidizing  (i.e.,  paying)  the  growers  or  what  not,  the 
difference  out  of  our  National  Treasury,  as  we  have 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past,  the  proposition  is  to 
give  our  own  people  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices. 
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There  seem  two  attractive  handles  to  this :  in  the  first 
place  our  own  people  receive  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
prices,  and  in  the  second  place  it  may  serve  to  keep 
more  people  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  will  certainly  retain 
the  courage  and  faith  of  many  who  are  trying  to  carry 
on;  in  other  words  retain  their  morale.  And  it  is  to 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  F.S.C.C. 
handles  its  purchases,  and  if  so,  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  normal  trading. 

NOTES — The  F.S.C.C.  has  a  big  job  on  hand  to  buy 
the  surpluse  citrus  crop  now  ripening,  and  which  crop 
has  demoralized  the  canned  citrus  market,  despite  all 
that  could  be  done. 

The  F.S.C.C.  is  going  to  buy  surplus  dry,  edible 
beans,  the  program  to  run  down  to  June  30, 1939. 

October  ought  to  be  the  first  Fall  month,  and  as  such, 
the  heavy  buying  of  canned  foods  should  commence. 
But  this  has  been  a  month  of  Indian  Summer  every¬ 
where,  apparently.  Mighty  few  crops  have  been 
finished  by  frost ;  most  fields  and  crops  have  taken  on 
the  appearance  of  the  nut-brown  ale  so  well  storied  in 
song.  Yet,  October  1st,  saw  but  20,312,570  cases  of 
canned  peas  in  existence,  shipments  during  September, 
having  amounted  to  2,734,502  cases.  If  cold  weather 
whets  the  appetites  as  it  usually  does,  and  if  you  figure 
the  need  to  supply  the  market  down  to  May  1939,  with 
canned  peas,  on  the  basis  of  the  September  shipments, 
we  would  need  24  million  cases  of  peas,  and  we  have 
only  a  few  more  than  20  million.  You  have  seen  these 
figures  put  out  by  the  N.C.A. 

From  Canada  the  report  comes  that  the  year’s  packs 
will  not  exceed  those  of  1937,  and  that  in  some  lines, 
the  surpluses  have  been  cleaned  up.  The  tomato  packs, 
canned  and  juice,  have  been  curtailed  so  as  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  carried  over  from  last  year. 

You  have  timely  and  accurate  reports  of  the  canned 
foods  conditions  in  all  leading  markets,  in  the  following 
reports  and  we  have  thought  it  better  to  treat  the 
important  subjects  as  we  have  rather  than  to  comment 
merely  upon  market  prices.  Everywhere  all  canners 
are  tender  about  quoted  prices,  but  for  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  opening  of  this  Review  “fool”  quota¬ 
tions  may  be  expected  in  this  industry  for  a  short  time 
yet.  Better  canners  ought  to  understand  this. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Stiffening — Good  Buying  Movement  Would  Not  Sur¬ 
prise — Continued  Selling  Out  of  Some  Tomato  Canners  Keeping 
Market  From  Advancing — Pea  Interest  in  Rumored  Federal 
Loan  to  That  Industry — Higher  Costs  Forcing  Advances  in 
Spinach  Prices  —  Corn  Firmer  —  Cherry  Stocks  Dwindling  — 
Chains  Featuring  Stringless  Beans — Sardines  Up — 

Fruits  Quiet. 

New  York,  October  28,  1938. 

RICES  STIFFENING — While  spot  business  con¬ 
tinued  rather  routine  on  most  lines  during  the 
past  week,  the  market  undertone  showed  further 
improvement,  and  prices  in  most  instances  appear  to 


be  stiffening.  While  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  will 
have  little  effect  on  costs  for  the  1938  packs,  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  will  undoubtedly  make  for  higher 
costs  on  many  lines  next  year.  This  would  seem  to 
make  for  a  firmer  price  outlook  for  1939,  which  in 
turn  should  improve  sentiment  with  respect  to  rounded- 
out  inventories.  Reports  of  a  $7,500,000  loan  by  the 
R.F.C.  to  pea  canners,  while  unconfirmed  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  have  nevertheless  imparted  a  better  tone  to  the 
market.  Stronger  markets  for  canned  corn  are  also 
noted. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  only  “fly  in  the  ointment”  at 
the  moment,  with  respect  to  sizeable  inventory  accumu¬ 
lation  by  many  jobbers,  appears  to  be  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  Administration’s  plans  for  subsidiz¬ 
ing  sales  of  food  to  consumers  in  the  low  income 
brackets.  Jobbers,  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
are  building  up  inventories  cautiously,  and  a  generally 
improved  buying  movement  within  the  next  few  months 
would  not  come  as  a  surprise.  Basically,  the  future  of 
the  price  structure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  canners.  A 
bad  case  of  the  “jitters”  and  distressed  selling  would 
again  throw  the  market  into  chaos.  Conversely,  con¬ 
tinued  adherence  to  posted  price  levels  and  possible 
moderate  advances  would  go  far  toward  restoring  a 
degree  of  that  greatly  desired  “normalcy.” 

TOMATOES — A  moderate  amount  of  business  for 
prompt  shipment  is  reported  on  southern  tomatoes. 
Inside  prices  are  generally  40  cents  on  Is,  60  cents  on 
2s,  821/^  cents  on  21/2S,  90  cents  on  3s,  and  $2.75  on 
10s,  f.  0.  b.  country  canneries,  with  the  usual  differen¬ 
tial  for  Baltimore  shipments.  Some  canners  are  hold¬ 
ing  over  these  levels.  New  York  State  packers  quote 
extra  standards  for  prompt  shipment  at  70  cents  for 
2s,  $1.00  for  2 1/2 s  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  fancy  hand 
packed  at  95  cents  for  2s  and  $1.25  for  21/2S. 

PEAS  —  The  much-talked-of  federal  loan  to  the 
canned  pea  cooperative,  generally  credited  in  the  trade 
with  having  been  consummated,  has  brought  about  a 
better  feeling  in  the  market.  According  to  report,  the 
R.F.C.  has  set  a  loan  value  of  $1.70  per  case  on  No.  2 
fancy,  $1.45  on  extra  standard,  and  $1.25  for  standard, 
with  substandards  at  90  cents  per  case.  Controlled 
production  for  1939  is  believed  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  This  development,  in  conjunction  with  plans 
for  a  national  merchandising  drive  for  canned  peas 
has  improved  market  sentiment  and  selling  pressure, 
at  low  prices,  by  canners  is  easing  off.  The  outlook 
favors  an  early  stabilization  of  canned  pea  prices  and 
re-establishment  of  a  trading  basis,  in  favor  of  the 
“auction”  system  which  has  governed  too  many  pea 
sales  this  year. 

SPINACH — This  item  is  slated  to  be  the  first  canned 
foods  item  to  be  packed  under  the  new  wage  and 
hour  regulations.  With  a  light  carry-over,  and  higher 
production  costs  in  sight,  canners  are  rather  firm  in 
their  price  views  on  Fall  pack.  Current  offerings,  for 
shipment  when  packed,  are  reported  at  621/4  cents  for 
standard  2s,  85  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  with 
fancy  at  70  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  2i/4s,  and  $2.90 
for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  southern  canneries.  A  little  futures 
buying  is  reported  at  these  levels. 
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N.  Y.  CORN  FIRMER — New  York  canners  have 
marked  up  corn  prices,  in  keeping  with  the  firmer  price 
basis  ruling  in  competitive  areas.  Prompt  shipment 
offerings  of  fancy  cream  style  golden  bantam  are 
reported  this  week  at  65  cents  for  303s,  75  cents 
for  2s  and  $4.00  for  10s,  with  extra  standards  posted 
at  70  cents  for  2s  and  $3.75  for  10s.  On  fancy  whole 
kernel  golden  bantam,  the  market  is  held  at  70  cents 
for  303s,  80  cents  for  2s  and  $4.75  for  10s,  all  at 
canneries. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Canners  are  reported  with  but 
limited  unsold  stocks  of  red  sour  pitted  cherries.  The 
market  is  held  by  New  York  State  canners  on  the 
basis  of  971/2  cents  for  303s,  $1.10  for  2s,  and  $5.35  for 
10s. 

BEANS — With  continued  low  prices  prevailing, 
southern  stringless  beans  continue  to  be  featured  by 
the  chains  and  a  good  movement  into  consuming  chan¬ 
nels  is  reported.  On  prompt  shipment  offerings, 
southern  canners  quote  minimum  prices  of  55  cents  for 
2s  and  $2.55  for  10s,  with  extra  standards  at  60  cents 
and  $2.75  for  10s. 

SARDINES  UPPED  —  With  packing  about  at  an 
end  in  Maine,  canners  are  quoting  higher  prices  on  the 
limited  stocks  of  sardines  still  available.  Offerings  are 
reported  this  week  at  $4.00  for  quarter  keyless,  $5.00 
for  quarter  key  cartons,  and  $4.15  for  quarter  oil 
keyless  wrapped,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CRANBERRIES  ADVANCE— With  price  competi¬ 
tion  apparently  less  vigorous,  canned  cranberry  sauce 
is  higher  this  week.  Jersey  packers  have  advanced 
the  market  to  $1.15  for  17  ounce  tins,  $1.50  for  2s 
and  $7.00  for  10s  with  the  7  ounce  tin  quoted  at  60 
cents,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

KRAUT — While  upstate  packers  are  talking  higher 
prices  for  canned  sauerkraut,  increases  have  not  yet 
materialized,  and  the  market  is  still  held  on  the  basis 
of  521/2  cents  for  2s,  60  cents  for  2i/^s  and  $2.50  for 
10s,  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

FRUITS — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  canned 
fruits  this  week.  In  California  and  the  Northwest, 
the  market  has  worked  into  rather  firm  position,  and 
list  prices  are  being  generally  adhered  to.  Improve¬ 
ment  is  looked  for  in  canned  citrus  juices,  due  to 
recent  heavy  purchases  of  the  fresh  fruit  by  federal 
agencies. 


SALMON — A  moderate  inquiry  for  salmon  for  coast 
shipment  is  reported  this  week,  with  prices  holding  at 
previous  levels.  Jobbing  stocks  are  fairly  adequate  in 
the  local  market,  however,  and  no  additional  large- 
scale  buying  is  anticipated  until  the  year-end. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying,  But  Only  as  Needed — Higher  Grade  Tomatoes  Scarce — 
Low  Priced  Peas  Cone — Corn  Quiet — Beans  Stronger — Citrus 
Buying  Slow — Fruits  Getting  on  Solid  Ground — “100  Buyers 
Better  Than  One” 

Chicago,  October  28th,  1938. 

HE  WEATHER — More  seasonable  conditions  have 
ruled  since  the  report  of  a  week  ago.  There  is 
snap  in  the  air,  light  overcoats  are  in  order  and 
everyone  seems  to  feel  that  this  will  make  for  better 
business  and  a  larger  and  wider  consumer  demand. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^When  you  ask  various  men 
around  the  market  the  question — business  getting  any 
better? — ^the  invariable  answer  is — not  so  you  can 
notice  it. 

Both  Jobbers  and  Chains  are  proceeding  cautiously 
but  there  is  little  or  no  forward  buying.  It’s  simply  a 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week  routine. 

TOMATOES — ^Weakness  has  crept  into  the  Indiana 
situation  with  No.  2  tin  standards  more  freely  offered 
now  at  60  cents  to  621/2  cents  f.  o.  b.  factories.  Other 
items  are  firmer  and  about  the  lowest  one  hears  of  is : 
No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes,  85  cents,  factory;  No.  10 
standard  tomatoes,  $2.90  factory. 

As  has  been  reported  in  this  column  during  the  past 
couple  of  months,  the  better  grades  are  scarce  and 
top  extra  standard  qualities  are  commanding  full  prices 
such  as:  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes,  75  cents  to 
80  cents,  factory;  No.  21/2  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes, 
$1.00  to  $1.10,  factory,  with  very  few  if  any  No.  10 
tin  extra  standards  available.  Fancy  grades  are  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce. 

PEAS — Even  60  cent  standard  peas  are  becoming 
few  and  far  between.  A  pick-up  in  the  demand  has 
cleaned  up  various  lots  offered  at  that  basis  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Canners  are  becoming  slightly  stronger  in 
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their  ideas  but  the  buyer  is  still  doing  considerable 
shopping. 

The  advertising  drive  in  Wisconsin  has  helped  to 
plant  a  little  confidence  into  the  minds  of  the  canners. 
The  Pea  Canners  organization  is  gaining  favor  and 
some  say  that  by  November  1st,  the  required  fund  will 
have  been  obtained.  Some  prices  are:  No.  2  tin  fancy, 
No.  2  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.20,  factory;  No.  2  tin  fancy, 
No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  95  cents,  factory ;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard.  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  cents,  factory. 

Some  low  prices  have  been  named  here  on  No.  10 
tins  and  one  sale  was  reported  at  $3.35  delivered  for 
No.  10  top  standard  Wisconsin  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas. 

CORN — Not  much  life  in  this  market.  Carlos 
Compbell’s  report  was  encouraging  to  the  canners  but 
the  average  buyer  places  no  faith  in  it. 

No.  2  standard  white  crushed  corn  is  quoted  at  60 
to  65  cents  factory  points  in  the  surrounding  States. 
Some  No.  2  tin  fancy  whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam 
corn  at  90  cents  delivered  was  noted. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — With  the  stronger 
market  now  ruling  in  the  Eastern  sections,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  canners  have  strengthened  their  ideas  on 
No.  2  standard  cuts  with  the  result  that  70  cents 
delivered  on  that  item  is  quoted. 

The  demand  for  the  better  grades  continues  nicely 
and  repeat  business  has  been  recorded  on — No.  2  tin 
fancy.  No.  1  whole  green,  $1.40,  factory;  No.  2  tin 
fancy.  No.  2  whole  green,  $1.30,  factory;  No.  2  tin 
fancy.  No.  3  whole  green,  $1.15,  factory.  No.  10  beans 
have  not  been  in  demand  lately. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  Quite  a  little 
interest  has  been  noted  in  New  York  packing  and  some 
substantial  sales  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of — 
No.  10  tin  fancy  New  York  apples,  $3.00,  factory;  No. 

2  tin  fancy  New  York  applesauce,  70  cents,  factory. 

BLUEBERRIES — A  little  more  interest  has  been 
noted  in  this  item  that  certainly  has  been  in  the  “dog 
house”  for  the  past  six  months.  Prices  have  hardened 
somewhat  with  No.  10  tins  now  $5.40  Chicago. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Only 
a  few  small  orders  have  been  booked  against  the  new 
pack  prices  quoted  out  of  Florida  and  Texas  and  which 
in  the  main  are: 

Sweetened  Unsweetened 
No.  2  tin  grapefruit  juice..  $  .621/)  ^  .60 

46  oz.  grapefruit  juice .  1.55  1.45 

No.  10  tin  grapefruit  juice..  3.00  2.90 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  peach  pack  is  now 
estimated  at  about  eight  and  a  half  million  cases  which, 
plus  a  carryover  of  four  million,  makes  a  total  of  about 
twelve  million  cases  to  be  consumed.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  seven  and  a  half  million  cases  have  already  been 
sold.  Authorities  on  the  Coast  maintain  that  there 
is  usually  a  carryover  of  about  two  million  cases  so, 
the  task  of  selling  the  balance  during  the  coming  eight 
or  nine  months,  will  not  be  a  heavy  one.  That’s  one 
reason  they  claim  the  market  is  going  to  be  firmer  from 
now  on.  Apricots  are  slow  of  sale. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  is  stronger  as  the  weak 
sellers  followed  the  advances  named  by  the  stronger 
factors.  Tuna — tone  of  this  market  is  improving  with 
a  wider  demand  developing.  Shrimp — is  still  slow  of 
sale  and  the  market  weak. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are  making  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves.  8  ounce;  No.  1  tall  and 
certain  counts  in  No.  10  tins  are  already  difficult  to 
locate.  The  low  of  the  market  is — No.  2^/0  standards, 
$1.30  Coast,  No.  2i/^  choice,  $1.40  coast,  with  the 
majority  of  canners  asking  5  to  10  cents  more  for  the 
better  qualities  and  preferred  counts. 

Italian  prunes  have  shown  a  little  more  life.  Total 
pack  this  year  is  quite  seriously  short  of  that  of  1937 
but  buyers  are  resisting  the  higher  prices. 

Routine  trading  has  been  noted  in  berries  with 
greater  interest  in  No.  10  tin  blackberries,  packed  in 
water,  some  lots  available  as  low  as  $3.50  coast. 

THE  PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Said  a  friend 
— “The  slogan  that  was  used  during  the  drive  for  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill  is  equally  applicable  today  now 
that  A  &  P  came  out  with  that  statement  that  so  much 
discussion  has  resulted  from.”  When  asked  what 
slogan  he  meant,  he  promptly  replied — “100  buyers  are 
better  than  one  buyer.” 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  in  a 
recent  statement  said — 

“There  would  be  jobs  for  more  than  900,000  em¬ 
ployees,  since  Government  figures  clearly  point  out  that 
independent  stores,  giving  credit  and  delivery  service, 
hire  seven  employees  for  every  five  employed  by  their 
chain  competitors  for  the  same  volume  of  business.” 

“The  trend  toward  monopoly  in  food  distribution  in 
recent  years  has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  agriculture,  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
dependent  business  men  engaged  in  food  distribution.” 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Coast  Finds  No  Trouble  With  Wage- Hour  Law — Strike  Ending 
Releases  Flood  of  Distribution — Sales  Increasing — Peach  Prices 
Higher — Pineapple  in  Improved  Demand — Advances  in  Prices 
of  Fruits  for  Salad — Tomatoes  Quiet. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  27,  1938. 

NO  TROUBLE — Canners  and  handlers  of  food 
products  are  giving  attention  to  the  new  Wage- 
Hour  Law  which  went  into  effect  this  week. 
Wesley  O.  Ash,  whom  we  remember  from  his  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  work  here  in  the  early  nineteen 
twenties,  expects  little  trouble  in  the  territory  for  which 
he  has  been  named  director,  the  area  west  of  Denver. 
Later  he  will  confine  his  activities  to  Social  Security 
Region  XII,  comprising  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  San  Francisco  particu¬ 
larly,  and  California  in  general,  he  says,  are  high  wage 
areas  and  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  will  not  disturb 
anybody.  The  44-hour  week  may  make  some  changes, 
but  not  stringent  ones.  The  California  canning  indus¬ 
try  promises  to  gain  through  the  law,  since  canners  in 
many  other  States  will  be  compelled  to  advance  prices 
on  many  items,  making  competition  more  equal.  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Governor,  Frank  F.  Merriam,  declared  the 
first  day  that  the  law  went  into  effect  that  it  is  unwork¬ 
able.  Ho-hum ! 
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DISTRIBUTION — The  distribution  of  canned  foods 
is  proceeding  at  a  very  active  clip  locally,  as  a  result 
of  the  settlement  of  the  ten-week  strike  in  the  ware¬ 
house  industry.  Wholesale  grocers  released  a  large 
volume  of  orders  to  stock  up  retail  shelves  which  were 
commencing  to  show  bare  spots  despite  emergency 
direct  deliveries  from  trains.  Officials  of  the  Grocery 
Distributors  Association  estimate  that  close  to  ten 
million  dollars  worth  of  food  supplies  were  tied  up  by 
the  trouble.  Wholesale  grocery  warehouses  and  public 
warehouses  are  swamped  with  work  and  it  will  be  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  congestion  can  be  cleared. 

BETTER  SELLING — Increased  sales  are  reported 
on  most  items  in  the  list  this  week,  with  some  tendencies 
toward  higher  prices.  Fruits  lead  in  the  activity,  but 
vegetables  are  getting  a  little  more  attention,  with 
winter  showing  up  in  some  of  the  producing  districts, 
and  with  fish  coming  in  for  increased  interest.  It  is 
very  noticeable  that  there  are  fewer  instances  of  sales 
below  list  being  reported  and  of  fewer  offerings  of 
distress  merchandise. 

PEACHES — Interest  in  peaches  continues,  despite 
the  heavy  sales  of  recent  weeks,  and  reports  continue 
to  come  in  of  the  large  quantities  being  moved  at  retail 
throughout  the  country.  Prices  continue  firm  on  this 
fruit  and  minimum  quotations  on  No.  21/2  choice  now 
seem  to  be  $1.25,  instead  of  $1.20.  Possibly,  some  are 
still  to  be  had  at  the  latter  figure,  but  this  is  no  longer 
the  general  price.  Standards,  which  were  to  be  had 
for  a  time  at  $1,  are  now  difficult  to  locate  at  $1.10, 
with  most  canners  holding  for  $1.15.  Fancy,  No.  10s 
are  now  quoted  at  a  minimum  of  $4.60,  instead  of 
$4.50,  with  choice  up  15  cents  to  $4.15. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple  is  sharing  in  the 
improved  demand  for  fruits  with  some  large  firms 
reporting  as  much  business  during  the  past  two  weeks 
as  in  the  previous  month.  Reports  persist  that  the 
pack  this  season  is  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Some  items  are  in  very  light  supply,  but  these  sell  at 
the  regular  list  whenever  available. 

FRUITS-FOR-SALAD — Fruits-for-Salad  and  fruit 
cocktail  are  firmer,  in  sympathy  with  improvements  in 
the  general  fruit  list,  and  some  items  are  definitely 
higher.  In  fruits-for-salad  advances  have  been  made 
in  minimum  quotations  on  No.  1,  8-ounce  and  No.  10 
fancy  and  on  No.  10  choice.  In  fruit  cocktail,  advances 
have  been  made  in  both  the  fancy  and  choice  grades, 
especially  on  No.  10s. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  and  tomato  products  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  with 
the  trade  apparently  holding  back  on  buying  until  the 
size  of  the  pack  is  known  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
Production  has  passed  the  peak  by  a  couple  of  weeks 
but  packing  will  continue  until  heavy  rains  or  frost 
makes  the  quality  undesirable.  Standards  are  selling 
at  82^2  cents  for  No.  2I/2S,  with  solid  pack  at  $1.20. 
Paste  is  still  to  be  had  at  $3.25  a  case. 

SPINACH — Spinach  is  moving  slowly,  with  so  many 
prices  in  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  just  what  is 
the  average.  It  is  possible  to  buy  No.  2V2S  at  $1.05,  but 
$1.10  is  considered  to  be  the  market  by  some  operators. 
Canners  having  extra  quality  spinach  are  asking,  and 
getting,  as  high  as  $1.35. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Ccmning  Trade” 

Canneries  Idle  Due  to  Scarcity  of  Shrimp — No  Oyster  Canning 
Until  December — Oysters  as  a  Preventative  of  Goiter. 

Mobile  Ala.,  October  28,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  canneries  were  idle  the  greater 
part  of  last  week,  because  of  no  shrimp.  They  were 
very  scarce  on  this  coast  and  the  indications  are 
that  they  will  be  equally  scarce  this  week.  However, 
those  that  were  caught  were  fancy,  grading  as  large. 

We  have  not  had  any  rain  nor  strong  north  winds  to 
bring  down  the  smaller  shrimp  from  up  the  rivers,  so 
the  shrimp  are  not  mixed  sizes,  but  uniform. 

The  sea  food  dealers  in  this  locality  are  awaiting  the 
ruling  of  the  “Wage  and  Hour”  commissioner  on  this 
class  of  business,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  sea 
food  producers,  dealers  and  shippers  are  exempt. 

Nevertheless,  the  sea  food  folks  are  not  the  only  ones 
up  in  the  air,  as  to  their  status  in  the  “Wage  and  Hour 
Law,”  but  merchants  in  other  line  of  business  are  also 
in  suspense,  awaiting  the  ruling  of  the  administration 
on  their  particular  line  of  business. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS  —  The  thermometer  took  a  dip  to  43 
degrees  Tuesday,  which  is  the  lowest  that  we  have  had 
this  season.  However,  the  drought  continues  and  no 
rain,  therefore,  oysters  are  still  poor  and  not  much 
chance  to  get  fat  until  we  have  a  general  rain  and 
steady  cold  weather. 

No  oysters  will  be  canned  until  December,  because 
the  bivalves  have  to  be  real  fat  and  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition  before  they  are  canned. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

AN  OYSTER  A  DAY,  KEEPS  GOITER  AWAY— 
Sea  foods  have  long  been  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession  as  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  goiter, 
and  the  fact  that  practically  no  cases  of  goiter  are 
found  among  the  natives  of  coast  towns,  where  sea 
foods  form  part  of  the  daily  diet,  indicates  that  the 
theory  that  sea  foods  are  a  preventative  of  goiter  is 
well  founded. 

The  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  has  for  some 
time  been  investigating  the  iodine  contents  of  oysters 
and  the  test  has  shown  oysters  contain  iodine  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  aid  in  the  treatment  or  prevention 
of  goiter,  if  included  in  the  daily  diet. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  how  are  we  going  to  eat 
oysters  every  day  ?  We  soon  grow  tired  of  them.  The 
answer  is,  prepare  them  in  different  styles.  Oysters 
are  good  in  any  fashion;  raw,  fried,  stewed,  pie,  loaf, 
on  half  shell,  hot  shell,  cocktail,  scalloped,  fritters, 
dressing  or  stuffing  for  fowl. 

Oyster  fritter  is  an  old  time  way  for  serving  them. 
The  recipe  calls  for  four  small  oysters  that  are  fried 
in  a  cake  of  hot  cake  batter.  Each  oyster  must  be  fried 
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before  being  dropped  in  the  batter  and  the  fritter  is 
eaten  while  warm. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  oyster  test:  “It  has 
been  determined  by  various  investigators  that  the  daily 
diet  should  includ  no  less  than  one  oyster,  which  will 
provide  about  five  times  the  amount  of  iodine  ordinarily 
needed  to  prevent  goiter. 

“It  has  been  determined  that  only  .01  to  .005  of  a 
milligram  is  needed.  For  instance,  it  would  require 
about  two  quarts  of  milk,  about  two  to  four  pounds  of 
most  vegetables  or  about  one  pound  of  meat  to  give 
this  amount  of  iodine.” 

• 

ANOTHER  R-P  ACT  ORDER 

AN  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  either  paying 
or  receiving  brokerage  fees,  in  violation  of  the 
/  \  brokerage  section  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 

has  been  entered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  The  Webb  CrawTord  Company,  wholesale 
grocery  house,  and  Daniel  Brokerage  Company,  both  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  five  concerns  which  sell  commodities 
to  The  Webb  Crawford  Company  through  Daniel 
Brokerage  Company. 

The  order  also  is  directed  against  the  individual 
respondents  Ed.  D.  Wier,  E.  L.  Wier  and  Carter  W. 
Daniel,  who  are  partners  in  Daniel  Brokerage  Com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  being  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  of  The  Webb  Craw¬ 
ford  Company,  which  they  control  through  ownership 
of  more  than  95  per  cent  of  its  outstanding  stock. 
Through  the  medium  of  Daniel  Brokerage  Company, 
the  Commission  found.  The  Webb  Crawford  Company 
places  orders  for  and  purchases  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  merchandise  requirements  from  various  selling 
concerns,  those  named  in  the  order  being  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Inc.,  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Myles  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  all  of  New  Orleans,  Chas.  F.  Cates  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Faison,  N.  C.,  and  Morton  Salt  Company,  Chicago. 

Under  the  order  to  cease  and  desist,  the  five  seller 
respondents,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  commodities 
to  The  Webb  Crawford  Company,  are  required  to  dis¬ 
continue  paying  any  fees  or  commissions  as  brokerage, 
or  any  allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  to  The  Webb  Crawford 
Company  and  to  the  respondents  Ed.  D.  Wier,  E.  L. 
Wier  and  Carter  W.  Daniel,  either  as  partners  in 
Daniel  Brokerage  Company  or  in  their  individual  capa¬ 
cities.  The  order  also  prohibits  The  Webb  Crawford 
Company  and  the  individual  respondents  from  accept¬ 
ing  and  receiving  such  brokerage  from  sellers  upon  the 
purchases  of  The  Webb  Crawford  Company. 

• 

TWO-PRICE  SYSTEM  DEFENDED 

EPLYING  to  critics  of  the  proposed  “two-price 
system”  of  food  marketing  recently  outlined  by  the 
Administration,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace, 
this  week,  defended  the  move  to  divert  farm  surpluses 
into  low  income  class  consuming  channels. 

“Here  is  a  great  potential  outlet  for  our  surplus  farm 
production,”  he  said.  “Some  persons  want  to  solve  the 
farm  problem  by  selling  our  products  cheap  to 
foreigners.  Now  would  it  not  be  better  as  a  general 


thing  to  give  our  own  people  rather  than  foreigners 
the  benefit  of  such  bargain  prices.” 

Secretary  Wallace  declared  that  he  wishes  to  reassure 
retailers  and  other  business  men  “who  have  been 
frightened  by  some  of  the  imaginative  versions  of  this 
suggestion  that  have  appeared  in  public  print.” 

He  voiced  the  belief  that  substantial  progress  with 
the  “two  price  system”  can  be  made  through  active 
cooperation  of  business  groups,  “and  without  any  great 
disturbance  of  the  existing  distributive  system.” 

Meanwhile,  reports  in  trade  circles  indicated  that 
the  food  manufacturing  and  distributing  trades, 
through  the  medium  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee,  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  proposed  two-price  marketing  plan  with 
responsible  Administration  leaders  before  final  steps 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  program  are  taken. 

• 

DOWN  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

RITES  a  canner  on  October  26th: 

“In  reviewing  our  specific  sectional  case,  (under  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law),  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  canning 
industry  was  founded  on  cheap  Mexican  labor,  a  basic  pay  of 
12%  cents  hourly  to  women,  15  cents  hourly  to  men,  100  hour 
weeks  common  denominators.” 

Speaking  of  the  canned  citrus  market  he  reports: 

“Every  indication  is  that  24/2’s  Grapefruit  Juice  out  of  the 
Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley  remains  fairly  steady  at  52%  cents 
and  55  cents,  with  some  orders  perhaps  being  confirmed  at  50 
cent,  all  f.  o.  b.  Valley.  Some  buyers  are  still  trying  to  buy 
below  50  cents.  I  know  of  one  confirmed  sale  of  40  cases  24/300 
Unsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice  at  45  cents,  f.  o.  b.  McAllen.  One 
leading  canner  is  quoting  No.  5  Unsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice 
at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  McAllen. 

In  such  states  as  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  retailers 
appear  to  be  overloaded  with  grapefruit  juice  stocks,  but  the 
Eastern  markets  yet  take  a  steady  demand. 

Other  Items — It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  fine  quality 
tomato  catsup  was  packed  in  the  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley  last 
tomato  pack.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  extensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Rutger  type  tomato.  Heretofore  catsup  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  impossible  undertaking  down  here,  but  it  appears  that 
in  the  spring  of  1939  other  catsup  producing  areas  will  find 
some  of  their  markets  cornered  by  Texas.” 

The  citrus  growers  held  a  long  conference  in  Washington,  the 
result  of  which  is  reported: 

“WASHINGTON — (AP) — The  national  citrus  conference 
adopted  today  a  surplus  disposal  program  for  the  season’s  record 
grapefruit  crop,  and  prepared  to  adjourn  after  a  nine-day 
session. 

The  program,  similar  to  one  adopted  last  night  for  oranges, 
contemplated  Government  purchases  of  5,000,000  boxes  of  grape¬ 
fruit  for  distribution  to  needy  persons.  In  return,  the  industry 
would  keep  low  grade  grapefruit  off  the  market  by  diverting 
approximately  5,000,000  boxes  to  non-competitive  manufactures, 
such  as  fertilizer  and  livestock  feeds. 

In  addition,  the  grapefruit  arrangement  included  adoption  of 
marketing  agreements,  to  regulate  the  grade  and  size  of  fruit 
to  be  shipped  from  Florida  and  the  California-Arizona  area  and 
continuation  of  an  existing  agreement  in  Texas.  The  present 
California  agreement  does  not  affect  grapefruit. 

ASK  AID  OF  CANNERS — AAA  officials  said  representatives 
from  all  producing  areas  resolved  to  seek  cooperation  from  citrus 
canners.  These  concerns  would  be  asked,  they  said,  to  place 
a  minimum  price  of  20  cents  a  box  on  all  grapefruit  purchased 
for  canning  purposes  and  to  agree  not  to  purchase  grade  three 
or  lower.” 

• 

SHXiRETARY  ROY  IRONS  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association  advises 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  hold  the  Annual 
Convention  of  this  Association  at  the  Hotel  Deschler-Wallick, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  13th  and  14th. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

•Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

2.60 

iieb 

2.45 

2.50 

2.60 

2.66 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 

^40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.16 

2.46 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.20 

2.00 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

1.86 

2.00 

2.10 

2.50 

2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

2.16 

2.36 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


CORN — Wholegrrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2.... . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2............... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ ....... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 


No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

— 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall 

No.  2%  . . 

— 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.75 

.87l^ 

.90 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

4.75 

5.75 

.70 

.75 

.75 

4.25 

.67Vj 

.75 

4.25 

.60 

4.00 

.80 

.86 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

•721/2 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.721/2 

.82  Va 

.75 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

3.75 

4.25 

3.75 

4.00 

■em 

.65 

3.50 

.75 

.siVo 

.80 

.95 

4.121,4 

4.25 

.62  Va 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

■  .571/. 

.621/. 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

3.75 

3.50 

4.00 

.70  .85 

.60 

.65 

.  2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


i"‘ib 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

Nn  10  . . 

4.25 

5.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.75 

3.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.55 

.57>/i 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

2.60 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.76 

No.  10  . — 

4.50 

6.76 

4.75 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

6.26 

6.26 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._....„« 

.80 

.95 

.95 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 - 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.70 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

3.26 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Nn  1 0  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.  .62% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

3.00 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

Nrt  1ft  "  . 

7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green...... 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . . . — 

6.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.75 

2  75 

4  ftft 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . — . 

3.75 

4.25 

.67^4 

.60 

.65 

BEETS 

Whn<e,  Nn  2 . . 

.70 

l.ftft 

Rft 

1  1ft 

No. '2%  . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

2.90 

3.50 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  TJn.  2 . - 

.55 

.621/i 

.65 

.70 

Nn  21/t  . . 

.65 

.85  ■ 

Nn.  16" .  . 

2.40 

2.70 

.65 

.65 

.65 

No.’  2%  ■  ..._ 

.85 

.67% 

.76 

Nn.  1ft  . . . 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

SM  Nn.  2 . 

.65 

.85 

.90 

Nn  214  _ _ 

.90 

1.10 

No  16” . . .  - 

2.60 

3.76 

3.35 

.80 

.70 

.96 

No.'  10  . . . — 

3.25 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

Nn.  1ft  . . . 

3.50 

4.25 

std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

.66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . . . . 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.80 

.  1.10  . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.10 

1.06  1.20  . 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 55  .75 

No.  10  . 3.00  4.00 


PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48....«.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s....„ . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s...._ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..„........„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2b  . 

10s  . . . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No!  10  """"!!"!!”“Z!!!!!!""!!!!!!!!!! 
SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  - 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Pr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


1.20 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.02% 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.90 

.96 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.95 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

1.10 

1.26 

1.15 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.82% 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.86 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

5.00 

6.75 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.25 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.75 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.25 

5.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.50 

4.75 

5.00 

4.00 

5.50 

.75 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

3.35 

3.35 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

3.15 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.62% 

.90 

.95 

.41% 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10 

2.60 

3.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.50 

2.40 

2.50 

.52% 

.50 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.75 

.80 

2.50 

2.00 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.35 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.60 

4.30 

.75 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

...... 
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Eastern 


Central 


West  Coast 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  S  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack- 

No.  2%  - 

No.  3  - - 

No.  10  - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2.............."—— • 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8 . . . 

No.  10 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  3  . 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^  . 8214 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.... 

No.  10  . 


tOW 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.87% 

.95 

1.70 

3.00 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97%  1.10 

1.60 

1.60 

1.15 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

.80 

.95 

.25 

1.26 

1.35 

1.20 

1.25 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

[25 

3.60 

3.26 

3.50 

2.75  2.85 

With  puree 

.40 

.42% 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.65 

.82% 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

3.10 

2.90 

2.65 

2.76 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.40 

3.00 


.40 

3.00 


2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 

. . 40 

.45 

.70 

_  2.75 

3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.76 

No.  2%  — . 

No.  10  . — . 

3.76 

2.60  2.75 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.50 

.76 

3.25 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . ........... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 


2.60 

2.90 

3.00 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

2.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  214.  Fancy— . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . — ~  . 

No.  214.  Std . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  . 4314  .4714 

No.  2  — . - . 82  V.  . 

No.  6  . .  2.4214  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz . 

No.  1  .... 
No.  300 
No.  2  ... 
No.  6  .... 

PEARS 


.35 

.54 


.45 

.55 


.37 

.48 


.4414 

.50 


.6214  .63 

1.86  •  2.00 


1.36 


.5214  -55 

1.90  2.1214 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  214......— •••—  1-86 

No.  10  . .  . 

Choice,  No.  214 . -  •••— •  . 

No.  10  . — . —  .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  214 .  1-70  1.90 

Choice,  No.  214 . 1.45  . 

Std.,  No.  214 . .  1.3214  . 

No.  10,  Water.. . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup -  4.60  6.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  214 . . 

Choice,  No.  214...................—  . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  214— . —  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . — .—  . 

PeeW,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . —  . 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

No.  214  . — . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...... . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . . 

46  oz . — — — 

No.  10  _ _ 


3.00  3.26 

.6214  . 

2.70  2.76 


.6214  .55 

.70  .7214 

2.65  2.80 


.66  .6714 

.85  .90 

2.90  3.00 


2.75  3.00 


1.60  1.55 
1.30  1.40 
1.20  1.20 

California 


1.00 

2.75 


1.06 

3.10 


1.65 

1.40 

1.30 

3.25 

6.60 

3.25 


1.35 

1.25 

1.10 


1.70 

1.50 
1.40 
3.60 
6.76 

3.50 


1.45 

1.35 

1.16 


.77V2  .80 
1.00  1.10 
4.60  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


.52%  - 

.72% - 


1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water..— ....... 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

6.76 


1.45 

6.40 


1.60 

6.00 


2.05 

7.60 


1.10 

ZM 


2.20 

7.76 


1.16 

Ti’s 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2— — „  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2..„ . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . .  l.io  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 5.35  6  50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..— 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  zz 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . .  ■"""  . . 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


1.35 

6.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 


2.15 

2.16 

1.86 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2- 
STRAWBERRIES 


—  7.26 

7.60 

1.46 

5.00 

1.50 

.  1.66 

.  7.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . — .. 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  — ..— . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz. . . . .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 


%  Ih . . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz... 
6  oz.  . 


.62%  .66 
.76  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


SALMON 


6.50 

6.60 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

1.96 

1.96 

Soi) 

.95 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90 

6.25  7.00 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Flat,  No.  % . - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1..................... 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1............—.... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . — .... 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium- 
No.  1,  Large. . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  3.50 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . — —  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — . . 

%8  . . . 

¥48  . .  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  - - - - 

%8  . . . ....... 


4.50 

4.15 


6.00 

3.60 


1.16 

1.60 


1.25 

1.76 


1.95 

1.60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.26 
1.06 


1.86 

.96 

1.76 


Southern 
1.10  1.20 
1.16  1.26 
1.20  1.30 


1.70 

3.00 


1.70 

3.30 


10.00  11.46 
6.60  6.80 
3.86  4.16 

9.00  10.00 

5.00  6.50 

8.60  3.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Scales,  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30  day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp;  strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in 
five  gallon  cans,  good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


ifnniTtMUitniro 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nen  6th  Edition 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


TmiiE  lUKonriEio  «CoiMnP'A\i%r"jr 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


CaTT  VINE 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Sinsle  or  Double  Cut 

Morral  Combination  _ 

Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 

Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double  / 

Morrai  Labeiing  Machine  /*  m  I 

and  other  machinery  ^  ^ 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  partietdare 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  For  Catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  ^BALTIMORE^^MARYLANr* 


For  NEXT  SEASON  «  Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  System 

#  A  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  would  have 
yielded  you  a  profitable  return  this  season.  Pre¬ 
pare  to  install  one  before  another  opens.  This 
system  will  give  you  better  juice,  it  will  give  you 
greater  volume,  it  will  decrease  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  has 
proved  its  many  advantages. 

Every  Canning  Plant  Need 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  is  described 
fully  in  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  -  No  38. 

Read  about  it  in  your  copy.  Also  note  that  Langsen¬ 
kamp  can  supply  almost  every  canning  plant  need. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

" Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  Indiinapolis  lnd_ 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y  our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition . 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00, 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


DRIVING  LESSON 

“Pull  over  to  the  curb,  buddy!” 

“What’s  wrong,  officer?” 

“You  just  went  through  a  red  light.  Whatsa  n^atter? 
Are  ya  blind?” 

“Yes,  officer;  color  blind.” 

“Not  only  that,  but  you  were  doing  fifty.” 

“I  was  not.  My  speedometer  registered  sixty.” 

“Let  me  see  your  license!” 

“Impossible !  I  don’t  own  one.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  your  owner’s  certificate!” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  show  you  that,  either.  You  see, 

I  just  stole  this  car.” 

“Stole  this  car!  What’s  your  name,  buddy?” 
“Napoleon.” 

“You’ll  find  father  down  at  the  end  of  the  lot  feeding 
the  pigs,”  the  farmer’s  son  said  to  the  electioneering 
candidate  as  he  got  out  of  his  car.  “You  can  tell  him 
easy;  he’s  the  one  that’s  got  a  hat  on.” 

UP  IN  THE  WORLD 
Policeman :  How  did  you  get  up  that  tree  ? 

Tramp:  Ain’t  you  got  no  sense?  I  sat  on  it  when 
it  was  an  acorn. 

Three  men  visited  a  bar.  “I’ll  have  a  Coca-Cola,” 
said  the  first  .  .  .  The  bartender  turned  to  the  second 
one.  “I’ll  have  an  orangeade,”  was  the  order.  The 
bartender  turned  to  the  third — who  said:  “And  I’ll  just 
have  a  glass  of  water.  You  see,  I’m  driving.” 

“Did  you  kiss  that  beautiful  girl  you  were  out  with 
last  night  ?” 

“No;  isn’t  taking  her  out  to  eat  and  to  a  show 
enough ?” 

When  a  man  has  a  birthday  he  might  take  a  day  off. 
But  when  a  woman  has  a  birthday  she  usually  takes  a 
year  off. 

Second :  Why  did  you  fall  down  ?  He  didn’t  hit  you. 
Boxer:  I  read  his  thoughts. 

“Nobody  can  say  anything  bad  about  Elsie.” 

“That’s  so.  Let’s  talk  about  some  one  else.” 

“My  career  is  promising.” 

“Really?  What  do  you  do?” 

“I  write  political  speeches.” 

A  Scotchman  took  a  girl  for  a  taxi  ride.  She  was 
so  beautiful  he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  on  the  meter. 

We  give  you  a  new  definition  of  a  collision:  Two 
drivers  after  the  same  pedestrian. 


Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  Tank 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Qiemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Ch^ns. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

TTio  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarbxirg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  MacMnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetleaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fttlls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Cannais. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  'WaineT,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hanson  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Codarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VniEB  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Variettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  GUss  Lined,  Steel. 

Cliisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Onning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Mawinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co'.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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DEVOLVING  HOPPER 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  hlling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


P£jt  ADJUSTMENT^ 


AYARS  New  Perfection  ac!j&tment 

PEA  &  BEAN  ^ 
FILLER  « 


■CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
V  \  LEVER 


STEAM  CO/L 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD.  ^ 


fiuAe  H  a  20- Am  OAlai  and  yjo-a>iAeZ^ 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Ncu)  liaven,  Connecticut 


EARS—  Large,  trim,  deep  golden 
color,  3  ft.  from  ground, 
short  shanks. 


KERNEL— Deep  Bantam  type,  12-14 
rows. 


SEASON —  Midseason  in  maturity. 


HALF-BROTHER  TO 
GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 


This  Fi hybrid  (Asgrow  Inbred  24  x  Purdue  Inbred  39)  has  all  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam’s  good  canning  qualities  plus  better,  heavier  fodder;  a  cleaner 
plant  with  fewer  suckers  and  ears  carried  higher  on  stalk,  permitting 
easier  harvesting.  An  outstanding  improvment  in  yellow  sweet  corn. 


PLANT —  Tall,  vigorous,  freer  from 
suckers. 


Where  stover  is 
a  factor  with  your 
farmer  -  growers 


GOLDEN  HYBRID  2439 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  type  ears  with  better  fodder 


